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In August of 1992 I went to a five-day training 
conference for leaders from faith-based community 
organizing projects. Nearly a hundred lay leaders 
and clergy members from every region of the coun¬ 
try came together to learn more about faith-based 
community organizing. Although some participants 
were experienced and had an understanding of the 
work, for many the goals and methods of orga¬ 
nizing were new. 

During the first few days especially, I heard 
questions raised—community organizers often fail 
to answer them thoughtfully—that revealed doubt, 
confusion, and concern about the connections be¬ 
tween personal faith, parish or congregational mis¬ 
sion, and community organizing, particularly in the 
context of building and exercising power. In most 
instances, admittedly, the questions suggested a bi¬ 
as toward organizing as right and rewarding for the 
individual, the parish or congregation, and the larg¬ 
er community. Notwithstanding this positive bias, 
however, many of those present revealed a dis- 
cernable inability to engage wholeheartedly in the 
training material, although most were enthusiastic 
participants in the training process—which is a dis¬ 
tinction that is not insignificant. 

Some questioners were implicitly asking how 
community organizing is related to the main mis¬ 
sion of the faith community. Some questions were 
about how one can be certain in any particular in¬ 
stance that confrontation is justified morally. Some 
questions were raised as statements that attempted 
to clarify the connection between personal faith 
and organizing work. 

None of this was new to me. 1 frequently heard 
these questions from clergy who were considering 
their interest in supporting the development of a 
community organizing project. The questions are 
certainly typical and useful. But hearing them con¬ 
centrated in a relatively short time led me to a new 
conclusion about their implications and about what 
is often missing in our leadership training. 


The Biblical Base 

If we want community organizing to be central in 
the life of the faith community and the faith life of 
the individual member, then we must establish a 
“faith link” as an integral and systematic part of 
our leadership development work: At the outset of 
leadership training we must at least briefly identify, 
explore, and reinforce our essential common foun¬ 
dation in faith life—the biblical base—for bringing 
our faith into action together. 

Throw-away prayers and benedictions at the 
start and end of training sessions are not sufficient. 
And it is not enough that we all have some vague 
or individual sense that organizing is the right thing 
to do, or that our clergy or denominational leaders 
have established or endorsed a justification or ra¬ 
tionalization for it. Together we must find in scrip¬ 
ture the character of the vision that challenges each 
of us as individual children of God, as members of 
our respective and disparate faith communities, and 
as leaders in larger federations—notwithstanding 
differences, which must be respected. 

When we fail to cover this ground carefully 
and consistently, we run the often-realized risk of 
reinforcing the idea that organizing is a “program,” 
one of many to be attached to the faith communi¬ 
ty—in contrast to being a fundamental and perma¬ 
nent change in its mission and action life. 

Reflection & Discussion 

Such leadership training might be in the form of a 
front-end small group or workshop for scriptural 
reflection and discussion. 

Although I use a wide range of study ma¬ 
terials, the examples here are drawn from the He¬ 
brew Bible. The Hebrew Bible for me has the ad¬ 
vantage of a richness that provides almost limitless 
fertile soil for raising questions, the answers to 
which feed faith-based visions, strategies, and tac¬ 
tics to satisfy our contemporary hunger for mean¬ 
ing and a more wholesome way of life. 




Shemot, the Book of Exodus, is a primary 
source of material for reflection and discussion to 
establish the faith link. The Exodus experience 
created a “paradigm shift’’ in the ancient world 
(Walzer 1985), a revolutionary break in both un¬ 
derstanding and action. Before that time, social and 
political life was regarded as set in fixed orbits. 
One remained for a lifetime in the station of one’s 
birth, regardless of the pain and demoralization that 
that entailed. But after the Exodus it was no longer 
possible to regard oppression and corruption as in¬ 
evitable or the inescapable burden of the “accurs¬ 
ed,” those with a physical disability, character 
flaw, or born into lesser social status; injustice, sla¬ 
very, and degradation of every type were revealed 
to the world as the results of “particular choices by 
particular people.” (Walzer 1985:14) 

In the Exodus story, God took the side of the 
oppressed. This God, whose name was only about 
to become known, invited human participation in 
making history. All was not preordained, but sub¬ 
ject to the malleable will of the Almighty in a cov- 
enantal relationship with a people. The story is re¬ 
markable too because a whole people was enslaved 
and a whole people was delivered; the oppression 
was collective and the remedy was collective. This 
was not a slavery to be remedied by manumission 
but by liberation. 

The Exodus story, relived in thousands of 
Passover celebrations, has generated at least as 
many questions as the number of years that sepa¬ 
rates us from the experience, although we too—all 
who trace our religious or biological lineage to the 
events at Sinai—gained our freedom in that liber¬ 
ation. 

• What was the beginning event in the Exodus? 

• In what ways did the Exodus not only reject 
Egyptian bondage but Egyptian culture too? 

• Why did Pharaoh not voluntarily accede to the 
demands of Moses and Aaron? 

• To what lengths did God go to liberate the He¬ 
brews? 

• Under what circumstances did God resort to 
violence? 

• How did God feel about the downfall of the 
wicked? 

• What did God require of the Hebrews in order 
to assure them that they could influence their 
future history as a people? 

• What did the people do to ensure their own 
liberation? 

• What was the nature of the freedom achieved 
through the Exodus? 

• Who achieved that freedom? 

• What was Moses’ role—warrior, statesman, or 
prophet? 

• What were Moses’ main objectives and what 
means did he use to achieve them? 


• How did Moses view the link between belief 
and action? 

Is the Exodus a one-time event, forever liber¬ 
ating future generations from all “narrow places”? 
(The Hebrew word for Egypt is mitzrayim , which 
means narrow place, as in birth canal.) What are 
the narrow places of our own time that we expe¬ 
rience collectively as a community or a nation? 
Can we escape them individually or will it be es¬ 
sential that we achieve a collective “liberation”? 

Another major source for reflection and dis¬ 
cussion is the prophetic literature of Israel. For ex¬ 
ample, we have in Jeremiah (22:13-15) the un¬ 
equivocal teaching that God demands justice. And 
it is affirmed with the rhetorical question, “Is not 
that what it means to know Me?—it is Adonai who 
speaks” (22: 16). 

Amos teaches that without justice, worship is 
less than meaningless—it is an affront, an outrage 
to the Lord. He says, “I despise your feasts . . . but 
let justice well up as waters and righteousness as a 
mighty stream” (5:21, 24). Amos knew also that 
the religious establishment and the majority of the 
population of his time would not acknowledge and 
respond to the call for justice and righteousness, 
but that those who did would be a saving “rem¬ 
nant” for the nation (5:15). 

Isaiah (58) also connects the idea of empty 
worship—fasting that occurs in the midst of profit- 
seeking and oppression—with the failure to live 
righteously and to do justice. To do God's will, he 
says, shall produce a "light in the darkness,” the 
“Presence of the Lord,” the rebuilding of ancient 
ruins and the repairing of fallen walls. 

We might ask: 

• How did Amos view the corruption of public 
officials? 

• What was the character of Israel’s idolatry in 
Isaiah’s eyes? 

• What did Amos and Isaiah think of religious 
rituals in the absence of righteousness and jus¬ 
tice? 

• Who were they calling to account? 

• What did they think about acting for the right 
at the expense of position, popularity, or privi¬ 
lege? 

• What did they imagine were the consequences 
of failure to act? 

Similar questions could be centered on a num¬ 
ber of passages from the other great prophets. 

Studying Nehemiah is useful because the book 
goes far beyond expressing values and a vision, al¬ 
though it certainly includes those dimensions. Its 
additional utility for congregational organizing is 
that it offers general insight and specific expli¬ 
cation of the purposes and processes of community 
organizing. 
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Nehemiah returns to Jerusalem after learning 
that the city’s walls and gates are in ruins and the 
populace demoralized. He researches the situation 
and then begins organizing people to deal with the 
immediate, deeply-felt issue of their security—re¬ 
building the walls and gates, which allows him to 
begin building organization and renewing the con¬ 
fidence of the people in themselves and their God. 
He knows that the walls and gates are not "the 
problem.” The deeper problem is one of faith—re¬ 
newal of the character, competence, and commit¬ 
ment of the people—to rebuild Jerusalem as a city 
of God, which of course is our own challenge, 
wherever we live. 

The story suggests a number of discussion 
questions that can be used to better understand Ne¬ 
hemiah’s organizing and its relationship to our own 
efforts: 

• How did Nehemiah deal with his feelings 
when he learned what was happening in his 
city? 

• Why did he want to return to Jerusalem? 

• How did he handle his need for sponsorship of 
the work he wanted to do? 

• What was Nehemiah’s attitude and approach 
to the powerful institutional systems of the 
city? 

• What did he report doing first after his arrival 
in Jerusalem? 

• What social classes did he target? 

• Who opposed his work and how, and what was 
his response? 

• What did he do to link spiritual and social 
transformation? 

• What strategic and tactical reasons might he 
have had for focusing on the walls and the 
gates as a first issue? 

• How did he link this issue to his larger goal? 

• How do you imagine Nehemiah understood 
the connection between his faith in God and 
his action in the world of practical problems? 

• What parts did confession and celebration play 
in his work? 

I have chosen only a few examples from the 
Hebrew Bible—there are many others—and sug¬ 
gested only a relatively small number of discussion 
questions. It should nonetheless be clear from these 
brief examples that there is a substantial biblical 
foundation for congregational community orga¬ 
nizing, one that can serve not only to enlighten and 
guide, but to reduce doubt and distrust by an¬ 
swering earnest questions that are being raised by 
leaders and clergy in our faith communities. 

As a rabbi, I commend to Christian, Moslem, 
Buddhist, and clergy colleagues of other faiths, a 
search of your own textual sources for teachings 
that illuminate the scriptural links between your 


tradition’s deepest values and visions and the work 
of community organizing. Specifically, I suggest 
highlighting teachings on the following: poverty, 
power and powerlessness, confrontation and con¬ 
flict, social justice, and the role of laity in bringing 
faith to life in action in the world. 

Actualizing God’s Power 

To move in this direction requires explicit recog¬ 
nition—part of leadership training on the faith 
link—of our vision and purpose: We are not to 
build our power, but to actualize God’s power 
through our actions in the world, which of course 
makes us powerful in the process. The distinction 
is more than rhetorical. Actualizing God’s power 
requires that we regularly reflect on our power¬ 
building work and its biblical foundations to ensure 
that our action together is faith-driven and con¬ 
sciously seeking to be in the image of God. Only in 
this way do we have power that both actively nur¬ 
tures our spirit and transforms the world. 

The dangers of including substantive scriptural 
reflection and discussion into leadership training, 
even if only a minor part of the total curriculum, 
are not inconsequential. There may be a tendency 
to push the organizing toward narrow sectarianism, 
doctrinal exclusivity, or worse, do-nothing Bible 
study. Although the benefits justify the risks, there 
are some precautions that should be taken. 

The choice of scriptural materials that tie faith 
to action, the preparation of those who lead the re¬ 
flection and discussion, the role of the organizer, 
and the character of the training that follows are all 
important. They can help to ensure that faith is 
translated into communal faith-based action that 
aims to transform the world. Such scriptural mate¬ 
rials must not be the exclusive property of one par¬ 
ticular religion or denomination; they must be 
broadly based or at least not in conflict with any of 
our faith traditions. 

The Organizer’s Role 

More than once when raising this subject I’ve 
heard trainers and organizers say that we should 
leave the religious teaching to clergy and lay lead¬ 
ers—they are best qualified to develop the link be¬ 
tween their religious faith and community orga¬ 
nizing. But that link does not develop in a vacuum. 
When as organizers we avoid, for whatever rea¬ 
sons, conversations about the faith link, two things 
happen: 

First, clergy are not likely to take organizing 
or their own involvement in it as seriously, because 
we have failed to make clear the pivotal reason for 
their involvement—that is, their often long-for¬ 
gotten personal faith and passion for the biblical 
vision. That passion is their greatest source of ex¬ 
citement and energy, notwithstanding the impor¬ 
tance of more immediate institutional self-interest. 
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Moreover, that passion is connected to their institu¬ 
tional self-interest, because often they are facing an 
institutional life that is also spiritually enervated. 
Personal self-interest and institutional self-interest 
both call out for energizing the faith life of the con¬ 
gregation in a way that is relevant to the daily pain 
and hopes of its members. 

Second, organizers who avoid this conver¬ 
sation put themselves in the position of selling a 
program to someone who already has a plate full of 
programs. Many of us have had this experience. 
Clergy are inundated with requests to buy and im¬ 
plement programs. We as organizers must distin¬ 
guish ourselves from those sales promotions. 

Although clergy and lay religious leaders, as a 
rule, certainly do know scripture better than orga¬ 
nizers, they often do not know how to live it to¬ 
gether beyond the bounds of the congregation, and 
they are searching for ways to do that. Organizers 
must play a leadership role in activating the search 
for the biblical vision: They must initiate conver¬ 
sations about that vision with clergy and continue 
them with lay leaders. These individual discussions 
should eventuate in the faith community coming 
together to struggle as a body with the biblical vi¬ 
sion and its imperatives. That reflection and dis¬ 
cussion, however, always must be immediately 
connected to social analysis and action. 

Before we arrive on the scene, congregations 
and parishes, typically, are not bringing faith to life 
in action in the larger world; we challenge them to 
make the faith community not a sanctuary but a 
seminary. The synagogue or temple, church or 
mosque, is not meant to be an escape hatch from 
the problems of the world, but instead a place in 
which the full range of human capacities are devel¬ 
oped; and, given that development, the faith com¬ 
munity can act effectively in the world to bring the 
Kingdom of God closer. When we fail to engage 
clergy and leaders in reflection and discussion on 
this biblical vision, we fail critically; our leadership 
is essential to vitalize not only the organizing pro¬ 
cess but also the scripture underpinning the pro¬ 
cess. 

If thinking about this subject has made any¬ 
thing clear to me, it is that organizers often lack the 
confidence or competence to have these kinds of 
conversations with clergy and leaders and to incor¬ 
porate them in workshops. Those of us responsible 


for the education, training, and supervision of orga¬ 
nizers should be asking ourselves what changes are 
necessary—in our curriculums and classes, work¬ 
shops, and supervision sessions—to remedy this 
shortcoming. 

Integration of Faith & Organizing 
To fully benefit from and give benefit to its devel¬ 
oping religious institutional foundations of the past 
two decades, community organizing must be inte¬ 
grated in the life of the faith community—and thus 
faith life must be integrated in it. 

To the degree that we avoid this challenge, we 
fail to deal with the resistance and reticence of 
clergy and leaders who are asking, “Why does 
community organizing belong centrally in the life 
of the faith community, and how will it feed the 
spiritual life of our individual members?” We need 
to recognize and respond to this question, more of¬ 
ten than not as one that will be satisfied only by an 
answer grounded in biblical rather than organizing 
visions and principles—although our answers cer¬ 
tainly should encompass and integrate the two. 

The early rabbis taught that the Sefer Torah, 
the Torah scroll containing the Five Books of Mo¬ 
ses, is a tree of life—not a theology, not a concep¬ 
tual framework, but an ancient living tree that sus¬ 
tains life in all its hopes and possibilities. At the 
conclusion of reading each week’s portion of the 
Torah, which is part of our regular worship service, 
the liturgy borrows from Proverbs (3:18) and Lam¬ 
entations (5:21) to describe the relationship be¬ 
tween the living Torah and those who live it, inter- 
pretively translated as: 

You flower on, ancient tree 
Shading paths beyond those we know 
And your strength renews all life 
Binding heaven to earth and sea. 

To the extent that we are comfortable and 
competent to lead others into these biblical under¬ 
pinnings of the faith and the work that we have in 
common, which I call the “faith link,” we move to¬ 
ward fundamentally changing faith communities by 
making community organizing central to their mis¬ 
sion; we improve the prospect of them joining in 
effective federations; and we seed the vision of 
those federations acting together to transform the 
world in the image of God. 


Click here for more community organizing and development tools. 

Help support the work of Gather the People with a tax-deductible donation by clicking here ! 
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